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In supplying the air to the coke, and to avoid the admission, of a larger quantity than is legitimately required for its own combustion, the principal point requiring' attention is $&Q preserving a uniform and sufficient lody of fuel on ike ~bars, as noticed in the last chapter; thus to prevent the air passing through the fuel4 in masses or streams, by which a cooling effect would be produced, injurious to the generation and combustion of the gas. "Where anthracite is used, as in the United States, and which is composed chiefly of carbon, the practice is to keep a body of it on the bars of from 7 to 12 inches deep. If this depth of anthracite is advisable, it will hereafter be explained, that a greater depth is requisite with bituminous coal.
CHAPTEE IV.
ON  THE  MEANS   OF  INTRODUCING- AIR TO9 THE   GASEOUS PORTION  OP  THE   COAL.
HAYING- spoken of the air required for the coJce of a ton of co-al, we have now to consider the quantity required for the gas of the same. Here we enter, unquestionably, on the most difficult branch of the inquiry.
It has been shown that each cubic foot of gas requires, .absolutely, the oxygen of ten cubic feet of atmospheric air. By the proceeds of the G-as Companies, we learn, that 10,000 cubic feet are produced from, each ton of bituminous coal: this necessarily requires no less than 100,000 cubic feet of air. Adding this to the 240,000 cubic feet required for the coke, we have a gross volume of 340,000 cubic feet as the minimum quantity absolutely required for the combustion of each ton of coaly independently of that excess which will always be found to pass beyond what is chemically required.